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BEMIS paper bags for fertilizer 


As one of America’s largest producers of 
multiwalls and other paper bags, Bemis natu- 
rally makes many types to serve varied pack- 
aging requirements. 


For the fertilizer industry, several types of 
construction are produced. The paper bags 
most generally used are shown here. 


Note the variety of the Bemis line when you 
are buying paper bags for fertilizer. It gives 
you wider choice in quality bags from a single 
source. 


Bemis 


Peoria, Ill « East Pepperell, Mass. « Mobile, Ala. ¢ Houston, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. « Vancouver, Wash. ¢ Wilmington, Calif. 
Baltimore ¢ Boise « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo « Charlotte « Cleveland 
Chicago e Denver ¢ Detroit ¢ Indianapolis e Jacksonville, Fla. e Kansas City 
Los Angeles « Louisville e Memphis e Minneapolis e New Orleans ¢ Norfolk 
New York City e Oklahoma City e Omaha « Pittsburgh e Phoenix ¢ Salina 
St. Louis ¢ Salt Lake City ¢ Seattle « Wichita 
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Wet storage, drying, grinding and Y. 
shipping facilities at Mulberry. 
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You can make finer quality fertilizers 
when you make them regularly with 


International Phosphates 


Consistency of grade and quality of your phos- 
phate—and the dependable service of your sup- 
plier—are mighty important. For they vitally 
affect the quality of your fertilizers and the 
economy and efficiency of your manufacturing 
operations. 

That is why it will profit you—as it does so 
many others—to use International Phosphates 
regularly. 

International’s large volume production at 
six mines and plants in Florida and Tennessee 
assures you the tonnage you need—when you 
want it. 

Modern metallurgical refining processes, per- 
fected by International’s research engineers, 
make it possible to produce the consistently high 
gtade phosphates you need for quality fertilizers. 











Mines and Plants in Florida at Noralyn, Peace Valley, Achan, 
Mulberry; in Tennessee at Mt. Pleasant and Wales 


Florida Pebble Phosphate ALL COMMERCIAL GRADES Tennessee Phosphate 


THOSPHATE DIVISION e INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 6 
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A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all 
grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. 








FACTORIES 


Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio No. Weymouth, Mass 


Faltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Fulton, Ill. Pierce, Fla. 

Carteret, N. J. Greensboro, N.C. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Cayce, §. C. Havana, Cuba Savannah, Ga. 


Chambly Canton, Henderson, N.C- Searsport, Maine 
Quebec, Can. | Montgomery, Ala. South Amboy, N. J. 
Charlesten, S.C. Nat. Stockyards, Ill. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Cincinnatti, Chio Norfolk, Va. 


The» AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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- Trona 
Muriate of Potash 


Potash, one of the important ingredients of mixed fertilizer, is a 
vital soil nutrient which aids crop production and helps resist 
plant diseases. To provide the maximum of this important plant 
food, we are operating full capacity at Trona, 24 hours a day. 














Three Elephant . 
Borax san. && vom, oon 


a 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of 

Boron in the soil can result in deficiency diseases which 
seriously impair the yield and quality of crops. When Boron 
deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of your local 
County Agent or State Experimental Stations. 
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put this expert 


on 
your payroll 
Mo OXT1a cost! 








Your Chase Salesman is a thoroughly trained bag specialist. 
He knows materials, design, construction, and the most 
modern packaging techniques. 

And, he also knows how to best apply this informa- 
tion to your business .. . in terms of good looks, 
-efficiency, and economy! 

He is supported by a company with plants stra- 
tegically located throughout America—to serve 
you quicker, better. His recommendations are 
backed by a reserve of experience that dates 
back to 1847. 

Write today—he’ll be glad to help provide a 
better container for your products. 


Chose Lined Chose Chose Liners— 
ond Com- Pretty Print Crinkled and 
bined Bogs Cotton Bogs Pleated 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
















» Mailing Bags, Spi- 
wt0! Tubing Twines 





Paper Bogs 


fepml 
‘opmi 
Burlop Bogs 


Chose 
lilipack 
Poper Bags 


Chase Sox- 
olin Open 
Mesh Bogs 


Chase Specialties: 
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The Banker Looks at Agriculture 


By JouN L. LILEs, Jr. 


Agricultural Economist, The Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Atlanta, Georgia 


T IS a pleasure for me to be here and to 
I share a few thoughts with you this morn- 
ing. Your president, Russell Coleman, 
called me a few weeks ago and said that he 
would like me to speak on ‘“The Banker Looks 
dt Agriculture,” and I told him I should be 
glad to accept. Of course, this is a very gen- 
eral subject, and some of you may be wonder- 
ing from which corner of the blanket I will 
peer. 

I shall try, having analyzed and synthesized 
my thoughts, to convey to you what bankers 
are thinking about. Although what I might 
say is not particularly my own, nevertheless | 
shall try to defend it as though it were. 


A Backward Glance 

We cannot get a clear picture of what the 
banker is thinking about with reference to 
agriculture unless we look backwards just a 
bit, and in this backward glance we shall find 
some thoughts that will help us in looking 
ahead. 

One thing that is important and that has a 
direct bearing on the banker’s thinking is the 
distinct change that has occurred in the farm 
scene during the last few years. Those of you 
who can recall—and many of you can go back 
further than I—remember that back in the 
Twenties when agriculture was not profitable 
people left the farms, went to the cities, and 
took part in our expanding industrial econ- 
omy. In that period, when roads were not 





*An address delivered at the 1949 Fall Meeting of 
The National Fertilizer Association, Atlanta, Georgia. 


paved and farms were not electrified, many of 
us tended to look upon the farmer as one who 
was left behind. It is rather interesting, I 
think, that in the period between 1925 and 
1930 only about 20 per cent of the new non- 
farm construction of homes took place in the 
rural communities. Last year and this year, 
about 45 per cent of nonfarm residential starts 
were in rural communities. 

The farmer has come back into the scene as 
a man of respect and as a man of economic and 
financial influence. Bankers are now looking 
at him, not as a man left behind, but as one 
who is taking a position of leadership in re- 
constructing the resources of the community, 
the State and the Nation. A knowledge of this 
change is of fundamental importance if we are 
to gain some insight into the banker’s look at 
farming. 


The Loan Picture Changes 


In 1932-33, banks were in dire straits, and 
when they were reopened after the Bank 
Holiday there was one thing uppermost in 
bankers’ minds. That was a high “‘liquidity 
preference.” Rural bankers were quite reluc- 
tant to lend money to farmers except for crop 
loans, made in February and March with the 
hope of collecting them in September or 
October. A farmer who went in and tried to 
borrow money for 24 to 36 months was liter- 
ally wasting his time. You can, I trust, ap- 
preciate the banker’s attitude at that time and 
his preference for making short-term and very 
safe loans. . 
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Gradually, during the Thirties, there was a 
reawakening on the part of the bankers. True, 
the reawakening was a gradual process, but it 
gained momentum. In the latter part of the 
Thirties, many of the bankers in Georgia 
began to “loosen up”’ and to make some invest- 
ment-type loans. Farmers wanted to buy 
tractors and machinery, so bankers lent them 
money to buy power equipment, making some 
loans for 18 months and some for as long as 24 
months. Along with that “loosening up” 
came increased recognition that farming was 
a continuous operation and that therefore the 
farmer was in continuous need of operating 
capital. 

Then came the war. All of you, of course, 
know the impacts of the war on farmers. After 
the war was over, however, the banker looked 
at agriculture in a way that he had never 
looked at it before. First, he recognized that 
farming was a highly complicated, systema- 
tized and integrated business operation. I do 
not believe there were many bankers in this 
State who had looked at agriculture in that 
light prior to the war. 


Second, bankers felt their inadequacy to 
serve their farm customers, and they started 
setting up farm service departments in order 
that they might render the credit service to 
which the farmers were entitled. In some 
States, the number of professional farm men 
employed by banks is great. <A bank in 
Decatur, Alabama, has six farm men; two 
are livestock specialists, two are agronomists, 
one is a marketing man, and the sixth is a 
general farm credit specialist. There are many 
commercial banks scattered throughout this 
and other southern States which have em- 
ployed trained farm men. 


Now, obviously, all the banks were not large 
enough to employ special farm men, but they 
all wanted to gain greater knowledge of agri- 
culture and to learn how to finance the changes 
taking place on our farms. And so we find the 
institution of in-service training programs, 
farm credit short courses, and special farm 
programs. Georgia was the first State in the 
deep South to hold a farm credit short course 
—one at Tifton followed by another at 
Athens. Bankers who attended those schools 
went out on the farms, dug down into the 
basic facts, analyzed and discussed them, and 
gained a great deal of knowledge. So, even 
those bankers who can’t afford farm men on 
their staffs are acquiring through their own 
organizations a greater knowledge of the tech- 
niques of agriculture and agricultural finance. 
Early in this year the bankers in eight south- 
eastern States organized the Southeastern 


Bankers Agricultural Council, the first of its 
kind in the Nation. Bankers’ interest in agri- 
culture is going to be manifest not only at the 
local level but at higher levels. That, briefly, 
gives you the background against which the 
bankers have worked during the last 15 years. 


A Current Look at Farming 


Some of the points that I shall bring out 
may be controversial, but differences of 
opinion are characteristic of private enterprise 
and commercial banks are good examples of 
private enterprise. Most of the bankers see a 
definite trend toward intensive farming— 
higher rates of seeding and fertilization of 
grazing crops as well as of row crops. The 
idea of investing as much money per acre in 
grazing crops as in field crops is a radical 
departure from past concepts of sound farm- 
ing. The banker also sees higher cash costs of 
farming. In*most cases intensive farming 
means efficient farming. But there are also 
some questions that arise in the banker’s mind 
as farmers intensify their efforts. Many 
farmers have tried to grow as much cotton or 
corn or peanuts on reduced acreage as they 
have been accustomed. to growing on a larger 
acreage. The banker looks at this trend in 
two ways: 

Intensive farming can mean a higher risk 
factor. Take, for example, the production of 
corn. A great many of our rural bankers have 
been making crop loans to farmers who have 
been raising 15 to 20 bushels per acre. Now 
some of their customers seek loans to buy 
fertilizers and seed to shoot for 100 to 125 
bushels of corn per acre. In a few instances 
that might be a profitable practice, yet the risk 
taken by the banker in financing 100- to 125- 
bushel attempts is vastly different from the 
risk he takes on 20-bushel goals. Let me illus- 
trate in this way: In the production of 15 to 20 
bushels to the acre, the greatest cost is labor, 
but in the production of 100 bushels per acre 
the greatest cost is the cash cost. The banker 
stands a greater chance to lose on cash costs 
than on the farmer’s labor. That is the think- 
ing of bankers when farmers seek greatly to 
intensify their efforts. Obviously, I do not 
wish to imply that bankers want to finance 
20-bushel yields and don’t want to finance 
100-bushel yields, but I do wish to point out 
how cost components change as yields are in- 
creased. And as these components change, 
credit risks must be recalculated. 

Now, intensive farming can also mean a 
lower total risk factor if, by intensity, we mean 
greater use of all resources—all land, labor and 
equipment. Bankers are beginning to analyze 
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a farmer’s entire farm program in order that 
they may assign their risk to his total program 
rather than to a particular crop or practice. 

In appraising credit applications still an- 
other thing worries the banker, and that is his 
need to understand in infinite detail the 
Government’s farm programs. Quotas, alloca- 
tions, and price supports play an important 
role in calculating the risk the banker takes in 
lending money to his farm customers. Not 
only that, but many of the lending operations 
of our agricultural agencies—notably the 
Commodity Credit Corporation—are carried 
on through commercial banks. So the banker 
has to look at agriculture all the way across the 


board—at a particular crop, at farm opera-- 


tion, and, finally, at the national farm pro- 
gram and its local effects. 


What Does the Future Hold? 

One of the greatest problems confronting 
the banker and the farmer—and one with 
which I wish we had more time to deal—is the 
farmer’s increasing need for capital. In the 
period that lies just ahead he will need money 
to make two major adjustments. First of all, 
he will have to reorganize his farm to comply 
with reduced cash-crop opportunities. The 
adjustment downward from wartime levels 
may very well mean reequipment with general- 
purpose implements or the exchange of large 
for smaller machines. Second, in his adjust- 
ment away from cash crops the farmer will 
want to establish pastures and grazing crops 
and obtain additional breeding stock for his 
herds. That will call for the investment of a 
great deal of capital—for seed, fertilizer, 
fencing, and facilities. Most of us will agree, 
I think, that capital for these purposes would 
be well invested and that the returns would be 
more than adequate to repay the banker and 
leave the farmer-with a higher income. Buta 
transition of that magnitude is not one that 
can take place in a short period of time or with 
little capital. Both the farmer and the banker 
will have to move cautiously, step by step, 
toward a reasonable objective. For a farmer 
to expect more from his banker is simply 
unrealistic. 

Along with an increasing need for capital, 
we may find a decreasing ability on the part 
of many farmers to obtain credit. Reduced 
income, due primarily to restriction of cash- 
crop acreage, may mean that some farmers 
will not be able to obtain as much capital to 
invest in the reorganization of their farms as 
they could have obtained last year or the year 
before. There is a very strong likelihood that 
net income will decline faster than cash re- 
ceipts since the prices of things farmers buy 





are not decreasing as rapidly as the prices of 
their farm products. 

It is the opinion of most bankers that agri- 
culture, generally, has not yet adjusted from 
its high wartime level of operations and that 
we cannot continue to produce the present 
volume of cash crops and have it absorbed at 
current prices. Some adjustment is necessary 
—either by adjusting volume downward or 
prices downward, or by shifting an unbearable 
burden to the taxpayers. Bankers feel very 
strongly that lands diverted from crop pro- 
duction, as well as other land on the farm, 
must be made to yield cash incomes. They 
realize, however, that the establishment of 
grazing crops and livestock as an alternative 
requires longer-term credit than banks have 
customarily granted. 

Let us look at these things as a banker must 
when the farmer comes in and applies for a 
loan. In many instances the net worth posi- 
tion of farmers borrowing from commercial 
banks is pitifully low. In one of Georgia’s 
best peanut counties, 60 per cent of all the 
farmers borrowing from commercial banks in 
1947 had a net worth of less than $2,000, and 
that was after six years of unrestricted pro- 
duction, high prices and relatively low costs. 
What is the banker going to do when a man 
in that classification wants to borrow not only 
to continue his crop operations but also to 
add livestock? ; 

I do not wish to leave the impression that 
the majority of the farmers in that county 
were in that classification. A great many have 
not been borrowing during the last few years. 
We need not set up lack of credit as a hurdle 
that will be impossible to get over, but smaller 
farms do have credit problems that need more 
study by bankers. 

Let me point up the problem with a few 
illustrations. Here is the record of a small 
farmer with 55 acres of cropland who rode the 
peanut wagon as far as he could. In 1948 
when there were no restrictions he grew 42 
acres of peanuts. His allotment this year, 
under a control program, was 12 acres, and 
indications are that his allotment next year 
will be less than ten acres.. You can imagine 
the cut he will take in income. Here is an- 
other and quite typical case. This farmer, 
with 76 acres of cropland, grew 31 acres of 
peanuts in 1948 and about 19 acres this year, 
and will be permitted to grow slightly over 15 
acres next year. With little opportunity to 
switch his diverted acreage to other cash crops, 
such as cotton, he faces the prospect of a 
materially lower farm income. When these 
farmers apply for bank loans you can readily 

(Continued on page 24) 
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New Edition of 
‘‘Hunger Signs in Crops’’ 


The second edition of Hunger Signs in 
Crops, published by the National Fertilizer 
Association and the American Society of 
Agronomy, which has been in preparation for 
several months past, is now off press and 
ready for distribution. This authoritative 
work, first published in 1941, has been brought 
up to date by the inclusion of the large amount 
of information assembled during the inter- 
vening years by many agricultural research 
workers. 


The book contains more than 400 pages and 
is profusely illustrated with 124 color plates 
and 118 black-and-white plates. In addition 
to a general survey of plant malnutrition, 
separate chapters are devoted to tobacco, 
corn and small grain, potatoes, cotton, vege- 
tables, deciduous fruits, citrus fruits, legumes. 
Collaborating in its preparation are the fol- 
lowing well known leaders in agricultural 
science: Firman E. Bear, B. E. Brown, A. F. 
Camp, H. D. Chapman, H. P. Cooper, O. 
Wesley Davidson, Leroy Donald, G. N. 
Hoffer, G. V. C. Houghland, H. A. Jones, 
Wesley P. Judkins, B. A. Krantz, J. E. 
McMurtrey, Jr., Werner L. Nelson, E. R. 
Parker, E. R. Purvis, George D. Scarseth, 
J. J. Skinner, Norman J. Volk. 


The volume is priced at $4.50 per copy and 
sales are being handled at the offices of the 
National Fertilizer Association, 616 Invest- 
ment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


American Cyanamid Booklet 


The American Cyanamid Company has re- 
cently issued a 64-page illustrated booklet 
entitled Products and Services of American 
Cyanamid Company for Industry and Agricul- 
ture which briefly describes the products and 
services which the company offers to industry, 
agriculture and mining, and outlines the 
divisional structure through which such prod- 
ucts are sold. Copies are available on written 
request to the offices of the company, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


New Kraft Bag Mill in Operation 


The new conversion plant of the Kraft Bag 
Corporation at St. Marys, Georgia, is now in 
full operation. The new factory is located im- 
mediately adjacent to the pulp and paper mill 
of St. Marys Kraft Corporation. Both of 
these companies are subsidiaries of Gilman 
Paper Company. 

In the accompanying aerial view, the bag 
plant in the foreground manufactures heavy- 
duty multiwall bags by the most modern and 
efficient methods, using high-grade kraft paper 
produced at the adjoining mill from slash pine. 
The bags are custom-made to exact specifica- 
tions and the line includes sewn or pasted 
sacks, open-mouth or valve types, two to 
six ply. 

The Kraft Bag Company also operates a 
conversion plant at the paper mill of the 
Gilman Paper Company at Gilman, Vermont. 





New Kraft Bag Company Plant at St. Marys, Georgia 
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Bureau of Land Management to 
Hold Phosphate Lease Sale 


Because of the increasing need for the de- 
velopment of western phosphate fertilizers, the 
Department of the Interior, after careful study 
of lands containing this vital natural resource, 
has announced a phosphate lease sale for ten 
units totaling more than 15,500 acres of land 
in Fremont County, Wyoming, Secretary 
Oscar L. Chapman announced on Decem- 
ber 14th. 

The sale will be held on February 8th in the 
Washington, D. C., office of the Bureau of 
Land Management. The land units average 
1,500 acres in size. Bids must be submitted on 
each unit separately, but no objection will be 
made to the award of more than one unit to 
the same successful bidder. 

Associate Director Roscoe E. Bell of BLM 
said some of the general terms for leasing of 
these lands are: Leases will be offered to 
qualified bidders of the highest cash amount 
an acre, with a minimum bid set at $1 an acre. 
The sealed bids will be opened at 1 p.m. on 
February 8th. Each bidder must submit with 
his bid one-fifth of the amount bid by him. 
Prior to the issuance of a lease, the successful 
bidder must pay the remainder of the bid 
made by him and the rental for the first lease 
year, and submit lease forms and a bond in the 
sum of $5,000. Deposits of unsuccessful 
bidders will be returned to them. 

The rental for these lands is at the rate of 
25 cents an acre for the first lease year, 50 
cents an acre for the second and third years 
respectively, and $1 an acre for each year 
thereafter during the life of the lease. 

Other important terms and conditions are: 

(a) Aroyalty of 5 per cent of the gross value 
of the output of phosphate or phosphate rock 
and associated products at the mine, which 
royalty shall not be less than 15 cents a ton 
of 2,000 pounds, mine run. 

(b) A royalty of 10 cents a ton for so much 
of any deposit of silica or limestone or other 
rock situated on the lands as may be utilized 
in the processing or refining of phosphate or 
phosphate rock and associated products or of 
deposits from other lands. : 

(c) A minimum expenditure of $100,000 on 
each of Units 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and of $50,000 on 
each of Units Nos. 7, 8, 9 and 10, of which ex- 
penditure not less than one-third of the 
amount specified for a particular unit shall be 
expended during each of the first three years 
of the lease, unless sooner expended. 

(d) A minimum annual production of ten 
tons an acre beginning with the 4th lease year. 


(e) All other provisions set out in the stand- 
ard phosphate lease Form 4-1110. 

Approximately 154 acres of this Wyoming 
land is within the Shoshone National Forest. 
The successful bidder for units Nos. 4 and 6 
covered by this acreage must comply with 
certain special regulations relating to protec- 
tion of the forest lands. 

A detailed statement showing the terms and 
conditions of the lease offer, the manner in 
which bids are to be submitted, and the con- 
ditions of the sale, may be obtained by writing 
the Director, Bureau of Land Management, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Associate Director Bell said that the 
Bureau of Land Management, under the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 and subsequent 
amendments, is responsible for leasing of 
minerals, includ ng phosphate, on most Fed- 
erally owned lands, totaling about 700,000,000 
acres and on about 50,000,000 acres of pri- 
vately owned lands in which the United States 
Government has mineral rights. 

“Mineral leasing on the public domain,”’ he 
said, ‘‘has resulted in important revenues and 
good conservation practices in the develop- 
ment and mining of valuable minerals. Al- 
though oil and gas leases provide the greater 
part of these revenues, development of phos- 
phate and potash resources on the public lands 
has special economic importance to the nation. 
These fertilizer elements are essential to the 
production of soil building crops. The de- 
mands for fertilizer have skyrocketed in recent 
years and a western phosphate fertilizer 
chemical industry is now developing which 
may be expected to save most of the areas 
west of the Mississippi. Therefore, these 
lands are of increasing importance to the 
whole nation as part of a sound soil conserva- 
tion and food and fiber production program.” 


Hubbard Added to 
Spencer Chemical Sales Staff 


Spencer Chemical Company has announced 
that W. E. Hubbard has been added to its 
Agricultural Chemical Sales Staff. He will be 
located in Memphis, Tennessee. 

Mr. Hubbard comes to the Spencer organi- 
zation from Crystal Springs, Mississippi, 
where he was Assistant County Agent and 
Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce. He 
is a graduate of Mississippi State College, 
holding a degree in Agronomy. Prior to his 
services at Chrystal Springs, he was with the 
Barrett Division of Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corporation, both in the Memphis area and 
on the West Coast. 
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Minimum Wage Raised 
for Fertilizer Industry 


On December 19th, Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin announced that the new 
minimum wage scale of 75 cents per hour, as 
established by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1949, would apply to the fertilizer industry. 
The text of Secretary Tobin’s announcement 
is as follows: 


Fertilizer Industry 
Minimum Wage Determination 

On June 8, 1944, the Secretary of Labor, 
pursuant to the provisions of sections 1 (b) 
and 6 of the Public Contracts Act (49 Stat. 
2036; 41 U.S.C. 35) issued a minimum wage 
determination for the Fertilizer Industry (41 
CFR 202.32) which provided that the mini- 
mum wage for persons employed in the per- 
formance of contracts with agencies of the 
United States Government for the manufac- 
ture or furnishing of the products of the 
Fertilizer Industry is 50 cents an hour in the 
States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, and 40 
cents an hour in the remaining States and the 
District of Columbia. 

Since the date of the above determination, 
wage conditions in the Fertilizer Industry 
have substantially changed so that the rates 
specified therein are no longer the prevailing 
minimum wages in the industry. 

The Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1949 establish, effective January 25, 1950, a 
minimum wage of 75 cents an hour for em- 
ployees engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce will be re- 
quired to pay such employees not less than 
75 cents an hour. 

Available information indictes that sub- 
stantially all employees in the Fertilizer In- 
dustry are engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, as defined 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act, and that as 
a consequence the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1949 will require payment of 
a wage rate of not less than 75 cents an hour 
to substantially all employees in the industry. 
In view of this it follows that the prevailing 
minimum wage in the Fertilizer Industry on 
and after the effective date of the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1949 will be not 
less than 75 cents an hour. 

Now, therefore, notice is hereby given of 
my intention to amend the minimum wage 
determination for the Fertilizer industry, so 
as to require payment of a minimum wage of 
not less than 75 cents an hour to be effective 
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as to contracts awarded on and after January 
25, 1950, and to further provide that learners 
may be employed in the Fertilizer Industry 
at wages below 75 cents an hour upon the 
same terms and conditions as are prescribed 
for the employment of learners by the regu- 
lations of the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of Labor 
(Part 522 of Title 29 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations) under section 14 of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, as amended. 

Such proposed action, when adopted, shall 
be construed, to be a determination that the 
prevailing minimum wage in the Fertilizer 
Industry on and after January 25, 1950, will 
be not less than 75 cents an hour, and the 
matter of the determination of the prevailing 
minimum wage in the industry may be re- 
opened at the discretion of the Secretary for 
the purpose of considering evidence that the 
prevailing minimum wage in the industry is 
in excess of 75 cents an hour. 

Interested persons are hereby given an op- 
portunity on or before January 1, 1950, to 
present data, views or argument pertaining 
to the amendments as proposed. 

Three copies of all submissions must be 
filed. Submissions should be addressed to the 
Administrator of the Public Contracts Divi- 
sion, United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., and should be filed not 
later than January 5, 1950. 


No Explosion in Spencer Chemical 
Ammonium Nitrate Fire 


A report recently issued by the Spencer 
Chemical Company, Kansas City, Mo. adds 
greatly to the information on the fire hazards 
connected with stored ammonium nitrate. On 
October 19th, a fire in the storage building of 
the Spencer plant at Independence, Kan., 
destroyed about 1,400 tons of this material. 

Originating in an alfalfa meal warehouse 
forty feet distant, the fire completely de- 
stroyed the Spencer building and its contents 
of 27,667 100-pound bags of ammonium 
nitrate. The report declares that examination 
of the wreckage showed intimate mixture at 
elevated temperatures of molten ammonium 
nitrate with aluminum, copper, glass, rubber, 
iron, zinc, asphalt, carbonaceous materials and 
waxes. Despite the admixture, there was no 
evidence of violent decomposition or explo- 
sion, according to the report. 

Significant was the testimony of the chief 
of the Independence fire department, who 
said that ‘‘never, while the ammonium nitrate 
was burning, or when we were directing 


streams of water on it, was there any evidence 
of even a small explosion.”’ 


ee 





Baxter Joins Staff of Coke 
Oven Research Bureau 


The Coke Oven Ammonia Research Bureau, 
Inc., has announced the addition of Aaron 
Baxter to their staff as Southern Agronomist. 
Mr. Baxter was born and reared on a farm in 
Washington County, Alabama. Following 
graduation from Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1938 he served as Assistant Agronomist 
with the Alabama Experiment Station for one 
year and then as Soil Surveyor in Alabama 
until he was called into the Army in 1941. 
Mr. Baxter served as Battery Commander of 
Headquarters Battery 14th Armored Division 
Artillery in Europe. 

Following his military service he returned 
to soil survey work in 1946. Later that year 
Mr. Baxter entered Ohio State University for 
advance study and research in the Department 
of Agronomy. Here he has completed research 
requirements for his Doctorate Degree. 

While at Ohio State Mr. Baxter conducted 
extensive research in the field of soil fertility. 
Here he made particular study of magnesium, 
determining crop responses and soil areas de- 
ficient in this needed plant nutrient. 


Fertilizers Still the Best Buy 


In their Price Index letter of December 8th, 
the National Fertilizer Association points out 
that fertilizers continue to be one of today’s 
greatest bargains. Based on prices in 1926, 
mixed fertilizers have advanced only 7 per 
cent and fertilizer materials 19.8 per cent, 
compared with 51.4 per cent for all commodi- 
ties, 57.9 per cent for foods, 55.3 per cent for 
farm products, 37.6 per cent for textiles, 30.4 
per cent for fuels, 69.2 per cent for metals and 
and 89.2 per cent for building materials. 

Put in another way the 1926 dollar is now 
worth, at the wholesale level, 53 cents when 
spent for building materials, 59 cents for 
metals and metal products, 63 cents for foods, 
64 cents for farm products, 66 cents for com- 
modities in general, 73 cents for textiles, 77 
cents for fuels, 83 cents for fertilizer materials 
and 93 cents when spent for mixed fertilizers. - 

It is evident from the last two figures that 
improvements in manufacturing methods have 
enabled the fertilizer mixer to absorb some of 
the added costs of the rhaterials used in his 
production. 
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BPISAE Report Stresses 
Soil Research 


Changes in crop production methods on 
American farms resulting from a modern con- 
cept and understanding of soils are empha- 
sized in the annual report of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 
gineering issued recently by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. Robert M. Salter, 
chief of the Bureau, says that farmers are 
rapidly increasing the efficiency with which 
they grow crops through the use of improved 
soil management methods. 


In his report Dr. Salter reviews the progress 
of research with soils, soil-crop relationships, 
and soil-crop-moisture relationships. He also 
summarizes progress of the last year on 
numerous specific research projects dealing 
with crops and their management, soil re- 
search, and agricultural engineering. 


The modern concept of soil, Dr. Salter ex- 
plains, is founded on the understanding that 
soil undergoes constant changes—some natural 
and some man-made. Evolved from funda- 
mental research of the past century, Dr. 
Salter says, this concept of soil is now becom- 
ing generally understood. Coupled with 
farmers’ experiences, it has provided the basis 
for applied research at the various land-grant 
colleges and by the Federal Government. 


Soil scientists have developed improved 
methods for managing specific types of soils 
for the production of specific crops. Plant 
breeders have adapted crop varieties to thrive 
under specific soil conditions and to resist soil- 
borne diseases and insects. Agricultural en- 
gineers have devised machines and techniques 
for soil manipulation under different condi- 
tions of climate, topography, and soil type. 
The Bureau chief says that more and more 
farmers are applying this technology to good 
advantage. 


- Long-term soil management systems are 
being worked out for many types of soils that, 
he says, offer a two-way advantage. Crops 
can be produced more economically, and at 
the same time soil productivity can be im- 
proved for future use. These improved sys- 
tems permit abundant crop production on a 
sustained basis. 

Some very stubborn problems have given 
way, Dr. Salter reports, under the force of 
science brought to bear on them through 
understanding of soil-plant inter-relationships 
that have grown out of the modern concept of 
soil. In the South, alfalfa can now be grown 
successfully, tung nuts are becoming an in- 
creasingly important commercial crop, and the 
problems of low corn yields have been cracked. 


The role of moisture in crop production, 
too, is becoming better understood. Although 
no successful way has yet been found to make 
it rain, Dr. Salter reports methods being de- 
vised to make better use of what nature hands 
out. He emphasizes the importance of soil 
and crop practices that conserve moisture and 
make more efficient use of it. Important 
facts about soil-crop-moisture relationships, he 
says, are being discovered in the dry-land 
areas of the Great Plains, in the irrigated areas 
of the West, and even in the humid areas of 
the East where normal annual rainfall is more 
than enough for crop production. 

Soil research last year revealed that higher 
corn yields in the South, resulting from im- 
proved soil and drop practices, place a heavier 
drain on moisture supplies. Also that soil 
productivity in parts of the Great Plains area 
has declined to a level where the plant- 
nutrient factor is sometimes more limiting in 
crop production than the moisture factor. 

Dr. Salter’s report covers many advances in 
various fields of experimentation. He de- 
scribes a new hybrid potato seedling that ap- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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( FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW YORK 


Lower Prices Reported on Some Chemical Nitrogen Materials. 


Organic Ammoniates in Better 


Demand. Ample Stocks of Nitrate of Soda. Superp hosphate Production Cut. Strike at Potash 
Mines Hinders Production of Mixed Goods. Early Settlement Not Expected. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘*The American Fertilizer” 


New York, December 21, 1949 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

While leading producers were reluctant to 
make any change in contract prices, there was 
a strong feeling in the trade that some adjust- 
ment would be in order because of the drop 
in price of other nitrogen products recently, 
such as cyanamid which was cut about $12.00 
per ton. 


Nitrate of Soda 
Little demand was noted for this material 
for prompt shipment and no price changes 
were made. Stocks were ample at all shipping 
points. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
One large producer cut the price of this 
material $5.50 per ton in order to get some 
shipping orders from the buyers. Whether 
this will prompt other producers to meet this 
cut is not known at this time. 


Nitrogen Solutions 
One leading producer cut their price about 
$5.00 per ton with the idea of getting more 
material moving. 


Nitrogenous Tankage 
A strong demand existed for this material 
and most producers were sold out for the next 
three months and practically no material is 
available. 


Castor Pomace 
No sales were noted of this material re- 
cently and last sales made some time ago were 
made at $24.00 per ton, f.o.b. production 
points. The demand for this material was 
excellent and many buyers were unable to 
cover their full requirements. 


Organics 
There was a much better demand from the 
fertilizer trade the past week for organics. 
Some producers were entirely sold out for the 





next 60 days and supplies of certain types of 
materials were hard to locate for quick ship- 
ment. Tankage and blood sold at $8.00 per 
unit of ammonia ($9.72 per unit N), f.o.b. 
Eastern points for prompt shipment, with 
feed buyers showing most of the interest. 
Vegetable meals moved fairly well for prompt 
shipment, with soybean meal priced at around 
$60.00 per ton, f.o.b. Decatur, IIl., in bulk. 
Some cottonseed meal moved at $61.00 per 
ton, f.o.b. production points, and linseed 
meal was very firm with last sales on the basis 
of $70.00 per ton in bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


Fish Meal 
While little interest was displayed by fer- 
tilizer buyers, feed buyers were taking on 
limited supplies but there was little change in 
the market price. Some imported material 
was being offered at lower figures. 


Bone Meal 
A good demand existed for fertilizer grades 
but the feeding grade was in better supply 
because of recent importations from abroad. 


Superphosphate . 

The potash strike is not helping the position 
of this material because a good many users 
are holding up shipments until they can ob- 
tain some further supplies of potash. Produc- 
tion of superphosphate has been cut by some 
producers but no price changes were noted. 


Potash 

With several of the largest producers on 
strike since the middle of November and prac- 
tically no material moving, this situation was 
considered very serious by many people in 
the trade as stocks on hand at the buyers 
plants were small and many smaller manufac- 
turers were unable to do any mixing without 
potash. In some quarters, it is thought there 
is little likelihood of a settlement before Jan- 
uary Ist. 
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CHICAGO 


Better Demand for Feeding Materials with 
Arrival of Cold Weather. Sellers Reluctant 
To Take Advance Orders. 


Exclusive Correspondence to **The American Fertilizer” 


CuicaGco, December 19, 1949 

As anticipated, the cold weather and snow 
in some sections of the country have brought 
about an increased demand for animal pro- 
teins and as a result of this, prices on both 
finished and unground materials have ad- 
vanced. Demand is very broad and offerings 
are extremely light with sellers unwilling to 
sell material in advance of production, in 
anticipation of higher prices. 

Ground and sacked meat scraps 50 per cent 
protein are firmly held at $105.00 per ton and 
dry rendered tankage 60 per cent protein at 
$115.00 per ton, f.o.b. shipping points in both 
cases. Dry rendered tankage last sold at $1.85 
per unit of protein delivered. Wet rendered 
tankage last sold at $8.25 per unit of am- 
monia ($10.02 per unit N), for high testing 
material and low test product brought $8.75 
per unit of ammonia ($10.63 per unit N). 

Dried blood sold at $8.25 per unit of am- 
monia ($10.02 per unit N) and, when offered, 
$8.50 ($10.33 per unit N) is now asked. 
Steamed bone meal, 65 per cent B.P.L., is 
firm at $70.00 to $80.00 per ton and raw bone 
meal, 444—45 per cent, at $70.00 to $75.00 
per ton. 


CHARLESTON 


Movement of Mixed Fertilizers Still Slow. Potash 
Strike Continues. Some Reductions in Chem- 
ical Nitrogen Prices. Organics Market Tight. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


CHARLESTON, December 20, 1949 

Demand for mixed fertilizers on the part of 
dealers and farmers continues delayed. Strikes 
at the Carlsbad potash mines continue, creat- 
ing shut-downs at certain fertilizer manufac- 
turers’ plants. Organics are relatively scarce 


and the market tight. Superphosphate pro- 
duction has been curtailed due to limited 
storage facilities. 


Organics—The market on organics is now 
described as tight as most producers of nitro- 
genous tankage are sold up on current sup- 
plies. Blood and tankage continue at levels 
too high to interest fertilizer manufacturers. 
Nitrogenous tankage is now quoted by one 
producer for April shipment at $3.75 per unit 
of ammonia ($4.56 per unit N), and others at 
$3.90 to $4.00 per unit of ammonia ($4.74 to 
$4.86 per unit N), in bulk, f.o.b. shipping 
point for spring movement. Imported nitro- 
genous is nominally $4.50 to $4.75 per unit of 
ammonia, in bags, c.i.f., Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. 


Castor Pomace.—The market is now tight 
with limited supplies recently going at $27.50, 
f.o.b. production point, in bags. Available 
supply is reported sold for the present. 


Dried Ground Blood.—New York market is 
around $8.00 per unit of ammonia ($9.72 per 
unit N), with imported blood indicated at 
$8.75 ($10.63 per unit N), in bags, c.i.f. South 
Atlantic port. Chicago market is around 
$8.00 to $8.25 per unit of ammonia ($9.72 to 
$10.02 per unit N), in bulk. 


Potash.—The month old strike in the Carls 
bad area continues with no definite prospect 
of settlement in the near future. Shortage of 
potash in certain areas is necessitating shut- 
downs in fertilizer manufacturers’ plants. A 
limited quantity of German potash is expected 
to arrive at South Atlantic ports toward the 
end of December, but the demand is far in 
excess of supply. 


Ground Cotton Bur Ash.—Good quantities 
of this source of carbonate of potash have 
been sold recently at 65 cents per unit of K,O, 
in bulk, carload lots, f.o.b. Texas shipping 
point, for material testing 30 per cent to 39 
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tion of your product 


Fulton WPPL Bags are made from quality burlap or cotton 
material laminated with a waterproof adhesive to a special 
crinkled kraft paper lining. The result is a sift proof and moisture 
proof package that is much stronger than an unlined textile bag. 


In addition to protecting your product from moisture, Fulton 
WPPL Bags offer you other important advantages over rigid con- 


Your Style MULTIWALL tainers. These include lower cost, ease of handling, less storage 
PAPER BAG is made by 
Fulton—any size, all 
types — pasted or sewn 
bottom, open mouth or 
valve, Fulton makes the 
MULTIWALL to fit your 
product. Write for further 
information. 


space, lower freight costs, and elimination of the burdensome 


record-keeping of returnable containers. 


Fulton WPPL Bags are available in a variety of linings and 
adhesives for specific commodities. Write our nearest plant for 


samples and prices. 


Seleon, Mes corTn MS 
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per cent K;0. Additional material is offered 
for January through March shipment. 

Phosphate Rock——The market remains 
steady and stocks ample. A slight reduction 
in shipments has been noted as a result of 
slow movement of superphosphate. 

Superphosphate.—Production has been cut 
back rather generally, due to lack of sufficient 
storage facilities and slow movement to the 
farms. Market remains steady. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Coke oven produc- 
tion continues at prices of $45.00 to $48.00 
per ton in bulk, f.o.b. production points. 
Demand continues rather slack but is ex- 
pected to pick up after the turn of the year. 

Ammonium Nitrate—One of the Canadian 
producers has reduced the price to $57.50 per 
ton in bags in carload lots, f.o.b. the works. 
This price is retroactive to December ist and 
represents a decline of $5.50 per ton. The 
market is competitive. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Due to price conditions, 
domestic material is now competitive with 
imported nitrate of soda at certain South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. Demand is seasonal 
and stocks are ample. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Holiday Season and Potash Strike Slows Up Fer- 
tilizer Market. Reduction in Prices on Cyan- 
amid and Ammonium Nitrate Announced 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer”’ 


PHILADELPHIA, December 19, 1949 

Between the holiday season and the potash 
strike, the fertilizer materials market is not 
making much progress although there have 
been substantial price reductions in several of 
the nitrogenous chemicals. Things continue 
quiet and there has not been a great deal of 
improvement in the matter of orders for mixed 
goods. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The supply ex- 
ceeds requirements and mixers are rather 
tardy in taking deliveries. It is hinted that 
there has been some easing of prices where 
surplus stocks were excessive. 

Ammonium Nitrate—Canadian price was 
reduced as of December 1st, and a very sub- 
stantial increase in domestic production ca- 
pacity is promised. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Stocks on hand are quite 
ample to take care of present demand, which 
is not strong. 

Cyanamid.—Price reduction of $12.00 per 
ton is announced and current production is 
said to be all under contract. 


Blood, Tankage, Bone-—Demand is decid- 
edly weak and any quotations are more or less 
nominal. Blood and tankage are both listed 
at $8.00 per unit of ammonia ($9.72 per unit 
N), but business is not being done at this 
figure. Bone meal is freely offered for import 
with the price nominal at $65.00 per ton. 

Castor Pomace——There is a good demand 
but no trading as production has been cut 
down and is all under contract. Some little 
resale can be had. 

Fish Scrap.—None is offered and there is no 
demand. 

Phosphate Rock.—Stocks are quite sufficient 
to meet requirements but slow movement of 
superphosphate is having the effect of holding 
up rock deliveries. 

Superphosphate-—Production is said to be 
slipping back a little, and deliveries are very 
much retared by delayed orders from mixers, 
who at first were held back by lack of co- 
operation from dealers and farmers and are 
now further hampered by lack of potash. 

Potash—The strike is still on, and while 
some few cars were permitted to come through 
the picket line, they did not help the situation 
much. If the strike is not settled soon, the 
situation can become quite serious. Some 
muriate and some sulphate are reported offer- 
ing from Germany. 


J. P. Menn Appointed Spencer 

Chemical District Agronomist 

Spencer Chemical Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., has announced the addition of James P. 
Menn to its Technical Services Staff. Mr. 
Menn will be Promotional Agronomist in the 
states of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and will 
have his headquarters in Madison, Wis. He is 
a graduate of the University of Wisconsin and 
was formerly associated with the Soil Con- 
servation Service in Madison. 
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IMPROVE YOUR 
PACKING SPEED 
WITH ST.REGIS! 








Output increased from 16 tons up to 24 tons per 
hour by one bag-packing crew! From 25 tons to 
more than 35 tons per hour by another! These ex- 
amples of improved packing speeds were shown 
in two fertilizer plants when they installed a St. 
Regis Packaging System. 


Ie better packing performance at less cost is your 
aim for 1950, investigate St. Regis Packaging 
equipment and St. Regis Multiwall paper bags 
now. No time to lose before Spring demands put 
a peak load on your plant! 


F armers prefer Multiwalls too. They protect the 
fertilizer — are cleaner and easier to stack and 
handle than old-style burlap bags— give full 
weight—do not sift dust or pick up moisture in 
shipment or storage. 
For full information on modern 
bag-packing equipment that will give ‘you 
speedier production at lower cost per man-hour, 
write, wire or telephone your nearest St. Regis 
Office today—Ask a St. Regis representative 
to make an engineering survey of your plant 
packing problems and recommend packing 
machines suited to your requirements. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS 


SALES CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





YOU BUY PROTECTION WHEN YOU BUY MULTIWALLS 




























Fast, efficient, low-cost packaging 
is the reason why large and small 
fertilizer plants have shifted to 
St. Regis Valve Bag Packers, 

St. Regis Paper Multiwalls and 
St. Regis Service! Photo shows a 

St. Regis Packer designed 

for fertilizer plants. 








Allentown, Pa. ° Atlanta 
Baltimore ° Birmingham 
Boston ° Chicago 

Cleveland * Denver 

Detroit ° Houston 

Kansas City, Mo. ° Los Angeles 
Louisville * Minneapolis 

Wew York * Norfolk 

Ocala, Fla. ° San Francisco 
Seattle ° St. Louis 


In Canada: 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
Montreal * Hamilton ° Vancouver 
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Virginia Wins Corn Contest 
with North Carolina 


Virginia has just won the great ‘Corn War’”’ 
with North Carolina with an average yield 
of 47 bushels per acre as against a yield of 35 
bushels per acre for North Carolina. 

Virginia’s yield was 69 per cent above its 
27.8 bushel average for the ten-year period 
1937-46. 

North Carolina’s yield was 61 per cent 
above its average yield of 21.8 bushels per 
acre for the same base period. 

This past growing season the farmers of 
these two states “have beaten their swords 
into plowshares,”’ and have waged a glcrious 
fight to increase the average yield of corn. 
The war was fought following a challenge by 
Governor William Tuck of Virginia to Gov- 
-ernor Kerr Scott of North Carolina that his 
farmers could produce more and better corn 
per acre than his neighbor to the south. 

Unlike political wars, the losing State, like 
the winner, ends its war with a richer knowl- 
edge that will be carried over and expanded 
upon in future years. 

The agricultural extension workers, as well 
as the other agricultural agencies involved, 
and also members of the fertilizer industry, 
are to be commended for their fine work in 
guiding the farmers along cultural lines that 
have been established to be the most efficient 
methods of growing corn in these two states. 

The recommended practice in both states 
does not vary materially. In general, the 
following recommendations were presented to 
the cooperating farmers of Virginia and North 
Carolina: 


. Select good corn land. 

. Prepare a good seed bed. 

. Plant an adapted hybrid variety. 

. Space close in the row to give 9,000 to 
14,000 plants per acre. 

. Fertilize heavily at planting with com- 
plete fertilizer. 

. Cultivate shallow. 

. Side-dress with nigrogen when the corn 
plants are about 12 to 24 inches high. 


IN wn WN 


For many years it was commonly accepted 
that only the “Corn States’’ could produce 
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large yields of high quality corn. This myth 
has been broken and henceforth the farmers 
of the Southeast, by following good practices 
in selection of seed, culture and fertilization, 
may not only do as well but even better than 
other sections of the country less favored with 
rainfall and length of growing season. 

Again we wish to congratulate the farmers 
of Virginia and North Carolina. Their 
friendly war of 1949 should encourage other 
state agricultural contests. 

The fertilizer industry might initiate a corn 
war between other states; for example, 
Georgia and South Carolina in 1950. These 
contests stimulate the demand for fertilizer 
and should be encouraged by the entire fer- 
tilizer industry in these states.—(News release 
from the Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation.) 


October Superphosphate 


Production of all types of superphosphate 
during October amounted to 816,724 tons 
(basis 18 per cent A.P.A.) according to the 
statistics of the U. S. Bureau of Census. This 
is about 3,000 tons less than September and 
12,000 tons under the October, 1948, output. 
The amount shipped to mixers and used in the 
producing plants for the production of mixed 
goods was 835,868 tons, which reduced the 
stocks on hand at the end of the month to 
1,259,678 tons. 

Normal superphosphate output of 679,512 
tons was 2 per cent under September and 
4 per cent under October, 1948. Concentrated 
superphosphate increased 8 per cent from 
September and 18 per cent from October, 
1948, while base goods showed increase of 
3 per cent and decrease of 6 per cent, respec- 
tively, over the same months. 

In the first half of 1949 phosphate rock was 
mined in Florida, Tennessee, Idaho, Montana, 
and Wyoming. Florida was the leading shipper 
as usual, its marketed production being in 
this period more than four times that of its 
nearest competitor, Tennessee. Shipments of 
Florida land pebble and hard rock declined, 
the latter markedly; the shipments of. soft 
rock increased slightly. The average values of 
the shipments of Florida soft rock and hard 
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SALIENT STATISTICS OF THE PHOSPHATE-ROCK 
INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES 
JANUARY-JUNE, 1948 anpD 1949 














1948 1949 

LonG LonG 

Tons Tons 

PHOSPHATE ROCK 
Production (mined)........... 4,797,764 4,056,168 

Sold or used by producers: 
Florida: 

ENE DEDUNC . soo s0s6 sees 3,479,002 3,280,260 
Cr TL Ree ae 34,821 35,782 
ee eee 37,328 6,524 
Total Florida......... 3,551,151 3,322,566 
CU Ls 680,980 702,998 
[SSSA eee eee 307,295 186,119 
DRMOR Sata, cts cee 95,650 166,612 





Total United States... 4,635,076 4,378,295 





Stocks in producers’ hands, 





June 30: 
PRN te es ees 846,000 807,000 
Re tA cs Saw eeess 385,000 567,000 
POEM ectehe sent cbs ou fica ae 123,000 75,000 
p< ee 1,354,000 1,449,000 





1Includes brown-rock matrix of sinter-grade and 
sintered brown rock. 

2 Includes Wyoming. 

3 Virginia included with Tennessee. 

*Does not include plant stocks of washer-grade 
matrix. 


rock showed increases, whereas there was a 
slight decrease in that of land pebble. The 
total value of the shipments of soft rock in 
creased; that of land pebble and hard rock 
declined. The quantity of Tennessee phos 
phate rock sold or used in the first half of 
1949 was 22,018 tons greater than in the 
similar period of 1948, and the value was over 
one million dollars greater. 


New Method for Determining 
Potash Deficiency in Peach Trees 


In the November issue of the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station Quarterly 
Bulletin, W. H. Daniel and Professor L. M. 
Turk, of Michigan State College, report on 
the possibility of using a modification of the 
rapid Purdue test as a means of determining 
the potassium needs of peach trees. The 
details of the procedure are a& follows: 


(a) One teaspoonful (1.4 grams) of finely 
chopped leaves; add one-eighth teaspoonful 
of potash-free activated charcoal; add 10 cc. 
of 15-per cent NaNO, solution (adjusted to 
pH 5.0 with acetic acid). Shake 1 minute 
and filter through fast filter paper. 


(b) To 21% cc. of filtrate add 5 cc. of 
Purdue reagent K No. 1; mix thoroughly, 
then add 2% cc. of reagent K No. 3 (95 % 
ethyl alcohol) slowly down side of vial to 
form a layer on top. Let stand 1 minute to 
start precipitation. Mix slowly by rotary 
motion. 


(c) Read results after 3 minutes. 


Modifications of this procedure from the 
original test include the use of a-clearing agent 
(Darco G60). A Cenco photoelectric color- 
imeter was used to obtain more accurate 
readings of the turbidity developed. Standard 
solutions were used to correlate the color- 
imeter readings with the Purdue Chart for 
potassium. 


The results obtained reveal that either the 
total potassium content of dry peach leaves 
by the ash analysis method or an estimate of 
the p.p.m. of the potassium in green leaves 
by a tissue test method, have correlated very 
well with the deficiency symptoms. Trees 
which showed these symptoms and whose 
leaves were low in potassium have returned 
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PROMISE OF GOOD THINGS TO COME 


Spring with all its blossoms, and its promise of another year to come. 
A year of progress on the farm. With bigger and better crops—thanks to the 


increasingly intelligent use of suitable fertilizers. 



















Many of the best of these fertilizers are compounded 

with potash—often with Sunshine State Potash, a product 
of New Mexico. For potash is not only a vital soil 
nutrient, but a crop stimulator — helping to 
resist the inroads of disease and drought 
—and a sure corner-stone on which to 


build for increased productivity. 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62 /63% K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 48/52% K20 
MANURE SALTS 20% MIN. K,0 
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UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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to normal growth after the application of 
potash. 

It appears that the modified Purdue test 
can be used satisfactorily for detecting peach 
trees which are within the “low” potash 
ranges, that is, those that would respond to 
potash applications. 


Fertilizer Storage on the Farm 


By GLENN BarRD 
Extension Agronomist 
Utah State Agricultural College 

You may be interested in farm storage of 
commercial fertilizer materials over the winter 
for several reasons: 

(1) Fertilizer left over from this season 
should be kept until next year. 

(2) Often fertilizers can be purchased to 
advantage several months ahead of when they 
will be used. Usually most fertilizer is used 
during the space of only a few weeks, such as 
at planting time, and the demand may be 
extremely heavy at this period, thus reducing 
available supplies to a point where immediate 
purchase may not be possible. Fertilizer 
manufacturers are faced with difficult storage 
problems if all users wait until fertilizers are 
actually needed before purchases are made. 

(3) Application at opportune time can be 
made if you have ready access to a supply of 
needed materials. 

If the fertilizer you have in storage is to be 
in good condition for spring use, follow these 
rules: 

(1) Store sacks of fertilizer only in buildings 
that are dry and have flooring off the ground. 

(2) If you have to use earth or cement 
floors for storage, stack bags on a crib of 
blocks and boards. 

(3) Stack bags closely together. This will 
reduce circulation of air, from which fertilizer 
may soak up moisture. 

(4) Put no more than seven or eight bags 
in a stack. In high stacks’the pressure of the 
top bags will tend to cake the fertilizer on 
bottom of pile. 

(5) Keep broken bags separate from main 
pile. Loose fertilizer soaks up moisture. 

(6) Ammonium nitrate may constitute a 
fire hazard. Store away from open flames and 
do not permit smoking near it. Keep away 


from steam pipes or electric wiring and com- 
bustible material of all such kinds as gasoline, 
oils, etc. Destroy empty bags that have con. 
tained ammonium nitrate. Tightly reclos 

any partially emptied bag. 

(7) Sodium nitrate, though less hazardou; 
than ammonium nitrate, should not be handlec 
carelessly. 

BPISAE REPORT STRESSES SOIL RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 14) 


pears to have complete immunity to late 
blight, a new variety of head lettuce especially 
adapted to growing conditions in the eastert: 
part of the country, and citrus rootstocks re- 
sistant to tristeza disease. He tells about a 
spray application of boron increasing the set 
of Anjou pears in the Wenatchee Valley oi 
Washington, and improved methods for curing 
and canning sweet potatoes. 

The Bureau chief reports that plant 
breeders, in cooperation with State workers, 
have developed new dwarf-bunt-resistant 
wheat varieties, nine new corn hybrids, a new 
variety of soybeans better fitted to combine 
harvesting, a new sugar beet variety more re- 
sistant to curly top diseases, and two superior 
varieties of sugarcane. They have also made 
advancements toward the development of 
cotton hybrids, tobacco hybrids, and grain 
sorghum hybrids. Other scientists of the 
Bureau have developed methods to re-estab- 
lish profitable alfalfa seed production in the 
West. 

Engineering phases of the Bureau’s work 
that are reported include studies to develop 
equipment for corn and grain conditioning, a 
chemical-type grain and seed drier; electric 
lamps and traps for European corn borers; 
lightweight concretes using corncobs as a 
filler; new type machines for small-scale pro- 
cessing of fruits, vegetables, poultry, and meat 
at locker and community canning plants; and 
the design of 30 different grain storage struc- 
tures. Other engineering studies reported 
compared types of shelters for field shade of 
beef cattle in a hot climate, and show how 
common arrangement faults in dairy barns re- 
quire excess time and labor, and that mechan- 
ized peanut harvesting can reduce labor re- 
quirements by 60 to 80 per cent. 
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FURFURAL 
RESIDUE 





, « Organic 


s,, Conditioner 


( 
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( Heatéd to 350° F for several hours in the 

) presence of steam and small amounts of acid, 

FUR-AG is freed from plant diseases, insests, 

(seeds, and other similar contaminants. This 

/ is an important consideration in the selection 

of FUR-AG as the conditioner for your 

y fertilizer. 

j In addition, FUR-AG has the properties 
you expect in a good conditioner. It speeds 

( up curing in the pile, helps prevent mixed 

) goods from caking and provides bulk. Best of 
all, FUR-AG is produced and available in 

i volume the year around. 

information on request. 
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THE BANKER LOOKS AT AGRICULTURE 


(Continued from page 9) 


see why bankers must go slowly and carefully, 
particularly if farmers want credit to add live- 
stock to their programs. 

Cognizant of the uncertainties that charac- 
terize the outlook for agriculture, many rural 
bankers believe that credit problems should be 
clearly defined. Quite obviously, all farm 
problems are not credit problems, but it is sur- 
prising to me how many farmers really believe 
that low interest rates and long-time loans will 
put them in clover. The mere fact that a 
farmer cannot obtain from a lending institu- 
tion the money he needs or thinks he needs 
does not, in itself, constitute a credit problem. 
The conditions upon which farm loans are 
based may have changed. Some of these 
things I have mentioned—particularly reduc- 
tion of crop acreage—affect a farmer’s capac- 
ity to borrow and use either operating or 
investment capital. In my own opinion a 
credit problem will exist only when a farmer 
with adequate security and proven mana- 
gerial skill is denied a loan for a reasonable 
purpose. But I do not believe many such 
farmers will be turned down. Rural bankers 
are almost unanimous in their conviction that 
easy credit is not the solution to most farm 
problems. 

I have outlined only a few of the thoughts 
that have been expressed by bankers as they 
contemplate the future of farm lending. The 
big question is: What are the bankers going to 
do next year and in the years to come? 


Bank Program Outlined 

I am quite convinced that bankers are going 
to require more detailed and projected farm 
plans upon loan applications. Most of us here 
are enthusiastic about pastures, grazing crops 
and livestock. Bankers are as enthusiastic as 
you are. They want to help the farmer, but a 
farmer who just drops into a bank and expects 
to borrow for three years, when he has not 
projected his plans for three months, will cer- 
tainly receive a negative answer. Every 
farmer who wants to put money in pasture 
will have to think well in advance and put his 
plans on paper—what he is going to do this 
year and next, what he is going to put in this 
field and that field, what he is going to invest 
in labor and capital—before he can expect to 
utilize fully the services of his local bank. 

It is rather surprising to me to spend a day 
in a country bank and see how farm loans are 
made. Usually the farmer asks for $300 or 


$500 or $1,000. If the banker asks him ‘‘What 
for?”’, the farmer gives him a look as if to say, 


“Why do you ask? You wouldn’t know any- 
way.” In the past that may have been true, 
but it is true no longer. The in-service train- 
ing programs and the farm men in farm service 
departments have changed that. When the 
banker asks that question he is trying to get 
some fundamental facts as a basis for making 
the loan. Therefore, I believe that those of us 
who work with farmers or sell to them would 
do them a favor if we would impress upon 
them the necessity for making plans and 
budgets. Such plans and budgets not only 
assist in obtaining credit from banks but also 
help the farmer make a better success of his 
farm program. 

Moreover, I believe that commercial banks 
are going to maintain closer supervision over 
their farm customers than they ever have. 
When a banker lent money for cotton produc- 
tion in the Twenties and Thirties, he could ask 
a man, ‘How many plows do you operate?”’, 
and with that information he knew within 
narrow limits what the farmer needed and 
when he could expect repayment. Processing 
the loan did not require that he leave his bank 
and go to see the farm. 

There are few rules of thumb that bankers 
acquired in the Twenties and Thirties that 
will hold today. Many farmers who have just 
shifted away from cotton and peanuts want to 
borrow for breeding herds, fencing, and other 
facilities; so it becomes necessary for the 
banker to see the farms and understand what 
the farmers are trying todo. And, since they 
will be lending them money for a more or less 
continuous operation, they are going out on 
periodic inspection trips. 

In the era of diversification and livestock 
farming that lies ahead bankers are going to 
visit their farm customers and see how they 
are coming along all during the year. The 
banker and his farm customers are partners 
until their loans are repaid, and, as a good 
partner, the banker is going to uphold his end 
of the bargain. 

More banks are going to employ special 
farm men or set up farm service departments. 
The number of banks adding farm men has 
increased so rapidly the past few years that it 
is impossible for me to obtain the current 
number. That trend will continue because the 


. employment of farm men has been a profitable 


investment. 

Another change that is likely to take place— 
and I feel reasonably sure of this—is that 
bankers are going to pay more attention to the 
farmer as a businessman than to his collateral. 
Bankers have no use for wagons. They hate 
foreclosures. More and more, they are going 
to make loans to the farmer on the basis of his 
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Let Monsanto show you how 


to CUT sulfuric acid COSTS 





You may save money by producing your own 
sulfuric acid ...if you have an efficient plant. In 
addition, you'll have the advantage of control- 
ling your supply of this vital raw material. It will 
pay you to consult Monsanto when considering 
the installation of sulfuric acid production equip- 
ment. Monsanto specialists will discuss with you 
all the modern improvements in postwar designs 
... Without cost or obligation. 


Monsanto's standard designs cover contact plants 
in capacities ranging from 5 to 500 tons of 
acid (100% H2SOsz basis) daily... with no equip- 
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countries. It is highly 
efficient, long-lasting 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Engineering Sales Department 
1750 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send me information regarding Monsanto's services for improv- 
ing sulfuric acid production. 


Name. Title. 
Company. 
Street 
is ity. Zone 





Sulfuric Acid Contact Plant... Capacity 100 tons... designed by Monsanto. 


ment in parallel. All plants are laid out with 
flexibility that permits their operation from 30% 
of capacity to more than rated capacity. This can 
be done without “blanking off” or making other 
changes that take time and labor. 


There are more than 250 Monsanto-designed 
sulfuric acid plants serving industries throughout 
the world, many of them repeat orders. Com- 
plete details will be sent promptly upon request. 
Mail the coupon or write: MONSANTO CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY, Engineering Sales Department, 
1750 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
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ability to operate his farm as a_ business. 
That means, of course, that the farmers are 
going to have to supply the banker with busi- 
nesslike information—records, accounts and 
budgets. 

Maybe some of you think that I have been 
pessimistic, but I do believe we have an oppor- 
tunity here in the South that farmers can 
capitalize on and that the bankers can finance 
which will build for us a type of agriculture 
that will be profitable and permanent. Jt may 
be true that the honeymoon in agriculture is 
over, but I believe the marriage will last and 
be productive. 

The rural bankers throughout the South 
have an interest in and enthusiasm for farming 
that was born of experience and that has been 
kindled by in-service training programs. You 
can expect from these bankers an intelligent 
understanding of and an active participation 
in a more productive and profitable agri- 
culture. 


December Cotton Report 


A cotton crop of 16,034,000 bales is esti- 
mated by the Crop Reporting Board of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This is the 
sixth largest crop on record. The indicated 
1949 crop for the United States, based on 
information as of December 1, is up 510,000 
bales, or 3 per cent, from the November 1 
forecast and compares with 1948 ginnings of 
14,877,000 bales and the 10-year average of 
11,306,000 bales. These data are in units of 
500 pound gross weight bales. 

Acreage in cultivation on July 1, 1949 is 
now estimated at 27,359,000 acres, and com- 
pares with 23,163,000 acres in 1948 and 
22,015,000 acres for the 10-year average. 
Abandonment this year is indicated at 1.7 
per cent, leaving 26,898,000 acres for harvest. 
This is 18 per cent more than the 1948 har- 
vested acreage and 26 per cent more than the 
10-year average. The 1949 lint yield per acre, 
computed at 285.8 pounds, is the third highest 
on record and compares with 213.6 pounds in 
1948 and the 1938-47 average of 254 pounds. 

The December 1 estimate of cotton produc- 
tion is approximately 8 per cent above the 
forecast of August 1. In Texas, unusually 
favorable weather prevailed throughout the 
year in all areas of the State; and as the season 
advanced production prospects increased to a 
record 5,900,000 bale crop. The gain in pro- 
duction in Texas alone more than offsets 
deterioration in most central and eastern 


areas caused by unfavorable weather and 
heavy boll weevil damage. Record cotton 
crops are also estimated for California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. The indicated 
1949 cotton crop in Texas, and the three 
far-western cotton States accounts for 50 per 
cent of the United States production compared 
with 31 per cent for the 10-year average. 

In most central Cotton Belt States, harvest 
was delayed during October by frequent rains. 
November weather, however, was unusually 
favorable for harvest, and gins in areas of 
heavy production operated at full capacity 
largely overcoming the earlier lag in ginnings. 
For the United States 88.6 per cent of the crop 
was ginned prior to December 1, compared 
with 87.4 per cent for 1948, and 90.5 per cent 
for the 10-year average. 

The Bureau of the Census reports 13,975,926 
bales ginned from the crop of 1949 prior to 
December 1, compared with 12,744,152 bales 
for 1948 and 10,046,013 bales for 1947. 

No estimates of cottonseed production will 
be made until final ginnings for the season are 
released. However, if the ratio of lint to 
cottonseed is the same as the average for the 
past five years, production would be 6,477,000 
tons, compared with 5,945,000 tons in 1948 
and the 10-year average of 4,631,000 tons, 


Production (GINNINGS) 
500 lb. Gross Wt. Bales 








Average 1948 1949 

State 19.8- Crop Crop 
1947 (revised) (Dec. 1 

est.) 

Thous. Thous. Thous. 

bales bales bales 
Missouri........ 356 506 460 
Virginia......... 22 24 20 
N.GCarolina...... 549 678 460 
S, Caroima....... 716 871 560 
Ce 779 751 610 
Plonda.......... 14 15 18 
Tennessee....... 523 669 650 
Aljbama........ 901 1,197 865 
Mississippi. ..... 1,588 2,353 1,490 
Arkansas......... 1,329 1,982 1,660 
iouisiana........ 528 756 650 
Oklahoma....... 521 374 620 
MiP etes te en re 2,422 3,153 5,900 
New Mexico..... 119 236 255 
Avizona. ........ 174 328 500 
Galifornmia. ....... 477 968 1,300 
Other States..... 16 16 16 





UNITED STATES... 11,30677 14,8 16,034 
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SAVINGS BONDS BUSINESS IS GOOD 


and is good for business! 


Your company benefits both directly and in- 
directly as you boost sales of U. S. Savings 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Direct benefits include decreases in absen- 
teeism, labor turnover, and accidents—with 
a corresponding increase in production. This 
has been demonstrated in more than 20,000 
companies operating the plan. Workers who 
invest regularly in Savings Bonds—the easy, 
automatic Payroll Savings way—become bet- 
ter workers. They feel more secure... are 
steadier and more careful in their work. 
Indirect benefits accrue from the effect of 
Bond sales on the national economy. Bond 
dollars add up to a tremendous backlog of 
purchasing power—money that will buy your 


products or services in the years to come. 
What’s more, Bond sales improve the equi- 
librium of our economy by spreading the 
national debt. 

The experience of companies throughout 
the nation indicates that at least half of your 
employees can be persuaded to join Payroll 
Savings—without high-pressure selling. (The 
nation’s biggest advertising program—built 
with donated space, time and services—is 
creating universal awareness that Savings 
Bonds pay $4 for $3 when they mature.) 

For all the help you need, get in touch 
with your State Director, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Savings Bonds Division —or 
the Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 





The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this ge by 


THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER 


This is an official U. $. Treasury adverti i 
Si y advertisement d und 
Treasury Department and The Fnac al saeieuaiitianl 
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KNOW .---- 
_.-TO A CERTAINTY 


the number of pounds of raw material for a desired per cent. of plani 
food in a ton of mixed goods—or find what per cent. of a certain plant 
food in a ton of fertilizer produced by a specific quantity of raw materials. 





No mathematical calculations are necessary. You can find the figures 
in a few seconds with the aid of 


Adams’ Improved 
Pocket Formula Rule 


A Great Convenience for the Manu- 


facturer of High Analysis Goods 


CAC? 


To make clearer its use, answers to such problems as the following 
can be quickly obtained: 


How much sulphate of ammonia, containing 20 per cent. of nitrogen, 
would be needed to give 4! per cent. nitrogen in the finished product? 


Seven hundred and fifty pounds of tankage, containing 8 per cent. 
phosphoric acid are being used in a mixture. What per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid will this supply in the finished goods? 


Should the Adams’ Formula Rule become soiled from handling, it 
may be readily cleaned with a damp cloth. 


PRICE 
$1.25 Ware Bros. Company 


TO BE SENT Sole Distributors 
WITH ORDER. 


Special quotations 317 N. Broad St. : : PHILADELPHIA 7 


on twelve or 
more. 
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A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN ‘“‘THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Co. El Dorado, Ark. 

Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—BURLAP 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp,. Richmond,Va. 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
BONE PRODUCTS—BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, IIl. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 


McIver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York Cjiy 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CARS AND CARTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CASTOR POMACE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


CHEMICALS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York C.ty 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 

Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 

Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 

Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Nat.onal Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 

Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, II. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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Advertisers, see page 33 





HOPPERS 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore ,Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS 

Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER Y—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Kent Mill Div., Abbé Engineering Co., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Material Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Power Froduction Co., Chicago, III. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Mixing, Screening and Bagging 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
MACHINERY—Power Transmission 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
MINOR ELEMENTS 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
MIXERS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


NITRATE OF SODA 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlantay Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co,, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agriculture Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.,. New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOZZLES—Spray 


Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Winkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass, 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II! 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 


POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chemical Corp., New York City 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, [! 
United States Petash Co., New York City 


PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 


Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aur ora,Ind. 
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SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 


SEPARATORS—Air 

Kent Mill Div., Abbé Engineering Co., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Lion Oil Co., El] Dorado, Ark. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHUR 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. New York City 
SULPHURIC ACID 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J.,. New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


‘ 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alphabetical List of Advertisers 
—- Agricultural Chemical Co., New York 
ity 
— Potash and Chemical Corp., New York 
ity 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga.... Front Cover 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga........21 
Baker & Bro., H. J. New York City 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. . 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Agricultural Div., 
New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, IIl.. 
Davison Chemical Corporation Baltmore Md 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga 
Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md.. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
Huber Co., L. W., New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 
OTC Nase io 1 ai'suc\ ohn alec aicl ave ocoial ai ox ayai at Gens: Bois a 
— Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York 
ity 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa............... 
Kent Mill Div, Abbé Engineering Co, N. Y.C...... 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla 
Potash Co. of America, New York City.... .< 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, III 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md.. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York C ity 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., ‘Louisville, Ky. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga.. SR 
Southern Lead Burning Co. is Atlanta, Ce. ee 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savan- 


Spencer Chemical Company Kansas City Mo.... . 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Works, Aurora, 


St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City.... 

U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla 

United States Potash Co., New York City 

Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va...— 

Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa... . 





FEEDING AND FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 


(SINCE 1898) 


SAMUEL D. KEIM 
1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 














This is our Fig. 645 Nozzle. 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full” 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur.” We also make 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
2501 East Ontario St., Philadelphia. Pa. 








HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 
vere superphosphate digging and handling. 
g THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 










GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 








SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


gga Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
ock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 
ol Association. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; also 
Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 











FIGURE YOUR FORMULAS 
Quickly and Accurately with 
The Adams Pocket Formula Rule 
Price—$1.25 Postpaid 
WARE BROS. COMPANY 
317 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 




















WILEY & Company, 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Analytical and Consultina 
Chemists 


Inc. 














Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials and Terms 


A new revised edition containing complete descriptions and analyses, together with 
A. O. A. C. official definitions, of all plant foods and materials used in the manufacture of 


chemical fertilizers. 


The new edition is enlarged in content and size—6 x 9 inches. As a reference booklet 
for all who are interested in the manufacture or use of chemical fertilizers, the dictionary 


will prove invaluable. 


For the agricultural chemist as well as the fertilizer salesman, it 


will serve as an authoritative source of information that will give quick and accurate answers 


to questions that arise daily. 


PRICE $4,00 postpaid 


Send remittance with order 


WARE BROS. COMPANY 


317 N. BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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» +480% 
P.C.A. 
INDIVIDUALLY 








+325% HEY 
INDUSTRY 
WITH P.C.A. 


» +280% 


INDUSTRY 
WITHOUT P.C.A. 





1948 was a record year for domestic Potash. Using ’39 as a base, the industry—not including 
P.C.A.—showed an increase of 280% in 60% Muriate. P.C.A. production lifts the industry 
increase to 325%. P.C.A. alone shows a High Grade Muriate increase for the same pe- 
riod of 480%. 

95% of all P.C.A.’s ’48 deliveries were in the form of 60% Muriate. Our new $4,000,000 
production and refining facilities now are operating. Our deliveries for ’49-’50 will break all 
previous records. In fact, P.C.A.’s production capacity for 60% Muriate this year will exceed by 
some 150,000 tons the entire potash consumption — all grades — of the nation ten years ago. 

These figures are graphic evidence of the leadership P.C.A. has won . . . leadership in vol- 


ume, in economy to you and to agriculture. 


Potash Company of America 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. . 50 Broadway, New York,N. Y. @ MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE.. First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE .. Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga, 








Manufactured in 
One, Two, Three and Four Colors for 


printing made up bags of Paper, Cotton 





and Burlap, new or used. 


“THE MOST MODERN 
BAG PRINTER 





Let us sendgyou com- 
_ plete information with 
descriptive literature. 





Louisville Ky. 


\ 
Some SEV A \ 





Cable Address “SCHMUTZ"—Long Distance Phone CLAY 7771 











